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ABSTRACT 



The effectiveness of diversity training in eliminating 
racial stereotypes in the workplace and modifying employees' negative 
attitudes toward diversity was examined in a study conducted at a private 
nonprofit college in the San Francisco Bay area. The study sample consisted 
of 80 nontraditional students from 4 sections of a course titled Managing 
Cultural Diversity (MCD) and 40 students from 2 marketing classes. The 
Cross-Cultural Adaptability Inventory (CCAI) was administered to all 120 
students as a pretest and posttest. The MCD students received 7 weeks of 
intensive training on cultural diversity, interracial differences, race 
relations, ethnicity and attitude, psychographics, prejudice and 
discrimination, and white privilege. The 40 marketing students received no 
diversity training during the study. An analysis of the students' performance 
on the CCAI using descriptive statistics and repeated measure analysis of 
variance established that there were no significant differences between the 
pretest and posttest scores of the two groups. Thus, diversity training did 
not appear to have altered the attitudes or behaviors of students who took 
the MCD course. Several possible explanations for this finding were- offered, 
including the fact that the students were already fairly sophisticated with 
respect to the subscales measured by the CCAI. (Contains 27 references.) (MN) 
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Abstract 

The subject of diversity and racial differences has become.a widely debated topic in both academia and 
business. As local and nationwide demographics reflect an increasingly diverse workforce, the need for 
diversity training becomes more apparent. However, while an increasing number of schools and businesses 
have incorporated diversity training as part of their mission statements for the 90's, little research has been 
conducted to show whether or not, or to what extent, diversity training is effective. It was the purpose of the 
research presented here to answer these fundamental questions: To what extent do employees carry negative 
racial stereotypes into the workplace? How effective is diversity training in modifying employees' negative 
attitudes towards diversity? 
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Introduction 

The subject of diversity and racial differences has become a widely debated topic in both academia and 
business. As local and nationwide demographics reflect an increasingly diverse workforce, the need for 
diversity training becomes more apparent. But while an increasing an number of schools and businesses have 
incorporated diversity training as part of their mission statements for the 90' s, little research has been 
conducted to show whether or not, or to what extent, diversity training is effective. It was the purpose of the 
research presented here to answer these fundamental questions: To what extent do employees carry negative 
racial stereotypes into the workplace? How effective is diversity training in modifying employees ’ negative 
attitudes towards diversity? 

Diversity is a contemporary term, which most commonly refers to differences between cultural groups, although 
it is also used to describe differences within cultural groups. For the purpose of this paper, we have adapted the 
general definitions of diversity by Vaughn (1998): diversity refers to the many ways in which different groups 
express their worldviews concerning differences such as workplace, gender, maturity level, religion, struggles 
of power, and education, while cultural diversity emphasizes how different worldviews represent cultural 
differences as such race and ethnicity. 

Literature Review 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (2002), ethnic and racial minorities constitute nearly one-half 
of all Americans, and this trend affects the composition of its workers. African Americans make up 
approximately 12 percent of the total labor force; Hispanics account for approximately 10 percent, while Asians 
account for approximately four percent. How are American universities and colleges preparing students for 
their place in a diverse workforce? Many American colleges and universities have instituted a wide range of 
initiatives and curriculum changes to equip all students for this challenge (Smith, 1997). Diversity education 
can help build both a strong society and a strong economy. People who have recently graduated from college 
and those who have taken diversity courses tend to be even more supportive of diversity education than the 
general public (Ponterotto & Pedersen, 1994). 

The challenge to colleges and universities is to deliver graduates who are competent not only to function 
professionally and in a culturally diverse environment but also to be equipped to make personal and 
public-policy decisions as citizens of an international society (Anderson, 1988). Diversity training has its 
history in peace negotiation, racial desegregation in the United States, and race relations training. The rise of 
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diversity training became necessary when the United States tried to desegregate American racial groups. With 
armed forces taking lead, troops across the different military organizations received intensive race relations 
training (Vaughn, 1998). 

Smith (1993) indicated that America needed to manage its increasing diversity to compete in the 21st century. 

By the late 1 980s, multicultural education included race and human relations in the general education 
curriculum. It have been the mission and goal to prepare college and university students to live and work in a 
diverse society (Vaughn, 1998). Some institutions have offered guidelines for teaching the emotions associated 
with resistant attitudes (Vaughn, 1994). Aguilar & Woo (2000) suggest that a knowledgeable and culturally 
diverse team teaching diversity training in an open and safe climate is the key to addressing the emotions and 
attitudes of participants and instructors in diversity training. 

As public demand has increased accountability for preparing students to live in a diverse world, colleges and 
universities have demonstrated practicing traditional principles of academic integrity and collective 
responsibility in delivering diversity courses (Cheney, 1994 and Ewell, 1994). Through the Campus Diversity 
Public Information Project, the Ford Foundation (1994) developed effective ways to communicate the value of 
diversity in higher education and helped those who value diversity to communicate more effectively. 

Generally, the literature suggests that diversity initiatives positively affect both ethnic minority and majority 
students on campus (AAC&U, 1 996). Diversity initiatives have an impact not only on student attitudes and 
feelings about intergroup relations on campus, but also on institutional satisfaction, involvement, and academic 
growth (Smith, 1997). Smith (1998) further suggests that when students of color involve themselves in 
specialized student groups, such as ethnic residential theme houses, support centers, and academic departments, 
they all benefit from these experiences. 

An increasing number of college leaders are recognizing that knowledge about the diversity of American 
history and culture and knowledge about international diversity are essential for today's students (Levine, 1996). 
A survey of 65 institutions nationwide involved in a transformation project to increase diversity sensitivity 
showed that almost 60 percent of those institutions require students to take at least one course addressing 
diversity (Humphreys, 1997). To increase the sensitivity and effectiveness of diversity training, Wentling and 
Palma-Rivas suggest that college leaders consider management commitment and support, inclusion in strategic 
planning, attention to specific organizational needs, qualified trainers, mandatory attendance, inclusiveness, 
trust and confidentiality, accountability, and clarity focused evaluation as key components (1999a). 
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Other studies (Astin, 1993; Bowen, 1995) found that faculty who emphasized diversity in their courses had a 
positive effect on student openness to racial understanding and overall satisfaction with their college 
experiences. Lopez (1993) found that course work had the most significant positive impact on increased 
support for educational equity. A 1991 study at University of California Berkeley found that a comparative 
multicultural course requirement led students to a greater appreciation of the works of different cultures 
(Diversity Project, 1991). 

Research also indicates that diversity courses challenge students to think in more complex ways about identity 
and history and avoid cultural stereotyping. Many studies (Astin, 1993; Adams and Zhou-McGovem, 1994; 
Tanaka, 1996; Villalpando, 1994) have also indicated that diversity courses have a positive impact on critical 
thinking and learning. In a study conducted at Shippensburg University in Pennsylvania (1994), Nelson found 
that a diversity program design to facilitate effective communication among college students from different 
backgrounds was very effective in increasing intergroup understanding and racial awareness. Villalpando 
(1994) suggests that students who have professors that included ethnic and racial materials in their courses 
report higher levels of satisfaction in their college experience. Chang (1996) conducted a study of 300 
campuses and found that racially integrated populations of students have reported positive effects overall 
college satisfaction, social and intellectual confidence, grade point average, and retention. 



Despite studies of the success of diversity training, other studies suggest that the teaching and learning of 
diversity can be challenging (Berlak, 1999; Brown 2001; Hanover & Cellar 1998; Humphreys, 1996). In a pre- 
service and in-service diversity training course (Berlak, 1999), cultural and linguistic diversity teachers were 
asked to confront the effects of racism on themselves and the children they serve. Many white students 
participating in this training experienced hurt feelings, argument, violent, and angry behavior (Berlak, 1999). 
Many minority students, including gays and lesbians, white women, and disabled students, indicate that even 
college campuses that support diversity are indifferent to their needs (AAC&U, 1996). 



In addition to the effects associated with diversity training in colleges and universities, Wentling & Palma- 
Rivas, (1999b) pointed to workplace diversity programs and initiatives and identified barriers that would 
influence the individual and the organization in the advancement of diverse groups in the workplace. Some of 
those barriers included demographic changes, affirmative actions programs, equal opportunity programs, and 
comfort with being different. Brown (2001) suggests that many workers, particularly white males, fear that 
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courses in diversity will create more problems in the workplace, causing them to lose out. Brown also adds that 
perceived myths about the effectiveness of diversity training might cause some people to resist or fear it. 

Sample 

In this study, the sample population included nontraditional students from Business and Intensive Human 
Services of the College of Notre Dame (CND), a private nonprofit college in the San Francisco Bay Area. Of 
its 1,600 students, about 300 are nontraditional students: most are employed men and women seeking career 
advancement and/or completion of their degree. The age of these students ranges from 25 to 62. Seventy 
percent are midlevel supervisors, ten percent are top executives, and twenty percent are entry level. These 
nontraditional students typically have some college in their background. While forty percent have started or 
completed an associate degree, sixty percent have begun work toward their bachelor’s degree but have not yet 
completed their programs. Eighty nontraditional students who participated in this study were from four sections 
of Managing Cultural Diversity (MCD) while forty were from two Marketing classes. 

Instrument 

The Cross-Cultural Adaptability Inventory (CCAI) was administered as both pre/post test to all 120 students. 
The CCAI addresses one’s ability to adapt to any cultural differences and is designed to respond to several 
needs or practical concerns expressed both by culturally diverse and cross-culturally oriented populations and 
by the trainers and professionals who work with them (Kelley & Meyers, 2000). In conjunction with training, it 
is also used to enhance cross-cultural effectiveness, to build self-awareness, to improve intra/inter personal 
relations, and to improve communication skills for working with people. 

a 

Background data on the CCAI indicate that it has both content and construct validity. In addition, construct 
validity of the CCAI was determined by rigorous statistical analyses. From these analyses, four factors emerged 
and an assessment of these factors produced four interpretable scales: Emotional Resilience (ER), 
Flexibility/Openness (FO), Perceptual Acuity (PAC), and Personal Autonomy (PA). Discr imin ant validity of 
this instrument seems promising. The results of one study showed that school principals with higher CCAI 
scores had more cross- cultural training, were more ethnically different, and spoke several foreign languages. 
With an overall reliability of .90, the CCAI has adequate reliability and validity for a diversity- training 
instrument. 
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Training Methodology 

The MCD students received seven weeks of intensive training on cultural diversity, interracial differences, race 
relations, ethnicity and attitude, psychographics, prejudice and discrimination, and white privilege. During this 
training, students were expected to participate in role-play activities by confronting inequalities and emotions 
that were felt by some students in the training. Teaching methodologies including lecture, tests, group analyses, 
presentations, breakout groups, self-assessments, dyad/triad exercises, fieldtrips, research projects, and 
discussions with special interest group leaders were also part of the training. While the MCD group received 
four hours of weekly intense training, the control Marketing's group received no diversity training during the 
same period. 

Using descriptive statistics and repeated measure ANOVA (Analyses of Variance), data analysis indicated, 
contrary to the researcher's initial hypothesis, that there was in fact no significant difference between the 
test/survey scores of the two groups. That is to say, the diversity training appeared to have made no difference 
in altering attitudes or behaviors in the target group. 

Discussion 

To what could these results have been attributed? Several possibilities come to mind. First, the scores for the 
pre-test of the CCAI for the students in both groups were in the upper percentile ranges, thus with little room for 
improved scores in the post-test. Looking more closely at the sample population, one might guess that college 
students living in a metropolitan area, attending the private institution where the courses were offered, might be 
fairly sophisticated with respect to the subscales as measured by the CCAI. One might guess, accordingly, that 
the training might have elicited a greater change in attitudes had it been administered, for example, at a 
community college in a less ethnically or racially diverse geographical area. Another factor to keep in mind is 
the fact that the CCAI is a "deep structure" instrument, one that assesses long-held personality traits and belief 
systems. Hence, the instrument is possibly more appropriate for a longitudinal study with intervention that 
requires individual counseling rather than a brief academic intervention. 

Additionally, the fact that this instrument is a self-report survey (in contrast to an objective, behavior-based 
assessment of cultural adaptability or sensitivity) might tend to skew test results. The fact that the items have a 
high degree of face validity might preclude honest responses. The students in these courses are graded, and they 
might have responded as they anticipated they were "supposed" to respond to the items, in which case the high 
scores may have been due, in part, to the students' second-guessing the "right" answer. 
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Implications 

The results obtained in this study should not, however, imply that diversity training is a waste of time. They do, 
rather, tell us that there is a need for further study into the question of the effectiveness of diversity training. A 
careful needs assessment of the specific target population (whether students, business employees, or 
manager/supervisors) may indicate how appropriate such training would be. 

In addition, an examination of the trainee profiles would help indicate what kind of training would be most 
effective. Is the training more effective if it is obligatory? Should the training be administered by an outside 
source? Should it be during or outside of work/classroom hours? Is length of training a significant factor? 
Does the instrument truly assess what the training teaches? Beyond this study, even if the post-instrument 
aligns accurately with the training and does produce significantly higher scores, will those scores result in 
higher worker/student productivity? These are some of the important questions elicited by this study that may 
serve as a basis for further research into the question of the effectiveness of diversity training in the classroom 
and the workplace. 
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